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ZENAS CAREY’S REWARD. 


Red and sullen, like the eye of some baleful 
demon, the low sun glowed through the tangled 


depths of the November woods, casting bloody 
lines of light across the fallen trees, whose mossy 
trunks were half hidden in the drifts of faded yel- 
low leaves, and evoking faint, sweet scents, like 
Orient sandal wood and teak, from a thousand for- 
est censers, hidden away, who knows how or 
where? And through that line of dull flaming fire 
the sky frowned—a leaden-gray concave, freight- 
ed, as the weatherwise could tell you, with snow- 
fakes sufficient to turn that broken forest into a 
fairy grove of pearl and ermine. So the daylight 
was ebbing away from this Thanksgiving eve. 

“Now I wonder where I am;” said John Sid- 
dons, pausing abruptly in the scarce visible foot- 
path that wound among the trees. ‘‘As complete- 
ly ‘turned round’ as though I stood in the deserts 
of Egypt! I wish I had been sensible enough to 
keep to the high road; these short cuts generally 
turn out long ones. However, if I keep straight 
shead, I must inevitably emerge from these woods 
somewhere.” 

He sat down on a mossy stump, leaning his head 
carelessly on one hand, while the other played un- 
consciously with the worn brim of his blue sol- 
dier’s cap—a slender, pleasant-faced young man, 
with grey-blue eyes, and dark hair thrown back 
from a bronzed forehead, which had been touched 
by the fiery arrows of many a Southern sun in 
lonely swamps, and along the fever-reeking shores 
of sullen rivers. 
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THE NEWS-BOY'S SPEECH. 


knotted hand and grasped the retreating man’s | the old stone wall with dazzling ermine. And the 
arm. fiery sparks careering swiftly up Zenas Carey’s 


‘““My boy!” he said, with kindly abruptness, 
‘tyou’re a soldier, and to tell by your looks, I 
should guess:you were about the age Of him that’s 


“Houseless, homeless!” he murmured to him- 
lf. ‘I wonder how many others are saying the 


wide chimney met the steadily falling snow half 
way and gave battle, while the hearth glowed with 


; ruddy brightness, as if it knew all about the Gov- 


” still musing—musing ; 


same thing this Thanksgiving eve. 


were shot down at my side with bullets that tore 


through a. score of hearts at home, carrying sharp- 
It’s a queer 
thing to have only one relative in the world, and 
If I find this second cousin 
of my father he’ll probably kick me out of doors 
for a shiftless, soldiering vagabond. But, hang 


er pangs than death has to give! 


he a total stranger. 


it,a man can’t live alone like a tortoise in its shell. 


Iremember wondering, when I was a boy, why 
the Madeira vines over the porch stretched -out 
their green tendrils, and seemed to grope through 
I think I 


the sunshine for something to cling to. 
understand it now.” 


He rose up and walked on through the russet 
leaves that rustled ankle-deep beneath his tread, 
trying to study out the un- 
known quantities in life’s great equation, while 
the sun went down behind a bank of lurid clouds, 
and the chill night wind began to sigh sorrowfully 
in the tree tops. And suddenly the sturdy woods 
tapered off into a silver stemmed thicket of white 
birches, and the white birches fringed a lonely 
country road, with a little red house beyond, whose 
windows were aglow with firelight, and whose 
door-yard was full of the peculiar perfume of white 


— ie) 


and maroon-blossomed chrysanthemums. 


Zenas Carey was leaning over the gate, survey- 


ing the stormy sunset with critical eyes. 


“I told Melindy so !” ejaculated Zenas, apparent- 
ly addressing himself to the crooked apple tree by 


the road. 


pass right under their noses, for—” 


To think that 
I should fight through the campaign unhurt, and 
return with an honorable discharge in my pocket 
toa place where no one knows or cares whether 
I'm alive or dead, while so many brave fellows 


buried at Gettysburg—my only son! I love that | ernor’s Proclamation and approved of it. 
blue uniform for David’s sake, and if there’s a| ‘*You have a cozy little farm here, Mr. Carey,” 
soldier in the world that hasn’t a home to go to | said John, as they walked through the snow storm 
on Thanksgivin’ eve, there’s a corner for him by | to the church, whose spire nestled among the 
Zenas Carey’s fire-side. Come in, sir! come in! | everlasting hills beyond. 
You’re welcome as flowers in May !” | “If I was only sure of it, sir,” said Zenas, with 
John looked into the wet eyes and working face | sigh. ‘‘But I’ve been hard put to it to get along 
of the old farmer an instant, and accepted his in- | these times. Taxes and such like come heavy on 
vitation without another word. | poor men, and I’ve had a run o’ ill luck, so that 
What a cheerful change it was, from the frosty | the place is mortgaged to its full value, and toa 
air and chill twilight of the lonely road to that hard man—one that will sell the home you've been 
bright kitchen, with its spotless board floor and | born and brought up in gs soon as eat his break- 
resinous pine logs! And when Melinda Carey fast, so hé can make money by it. It will bea 
drew a hump-backed rocking-chair to the hearth | black day for Melindy and me when we have to 
for him, and spoke a word or two éf welcome, | leave the Rock Farm; but it must come soon, and 
John Siddons wondered if the eyes of his mother, , don’t much care what becomes of me arterwards. 
who died when he was a babe, had not beamed I tell you, sir, when a man has lived to my age 
upon him just so! | under one roof-tree he don’t take very kindly to 
“I told mother so, this-very mornin’,” said Ze- | bein’ moved. Men are like forest trees, sir; you 
nas, with a triumphant flourish of his hand, as fre | - take a young ’un and doas y ma please with 
stirred up the logs to a waving, glorious sheet of| it, but if you transplant an old ‘un it dies. Let's 
flame. ‘Says I, ‘Melindy, we'll kill the biggest | talk 0 something else, Mr. Siddons. I oughtn’t 
turkey, and Ill pick out the yallerest pumpkins on | t complain Thanksgivin’ day ” 
the barn floor.’ And says she, ‘What for, Zenas, John looked with a feeling of actual reverence 
when there’s only us two to eat ‘em?’ and says I, | at the hard-featured old man, whose simple soul, 
‘Mother, Davie was here with us last Thanksgivin’ | borne down as he was by debt, and grief, and age, 
with his new uniform, as brave and handsome as | could still find something to be thankful for. 
you'll often see’—now, mother, don't cry !” | The turkey and pumpkin pies were smoking on 
Zenas interrupted himself to stroke his wife's | the round table when John and Zenas returned 
grey hair with a strangely tender touch, and went from church; and Mrs. Carey had brought out her 
én: | “flowing blue” plates and her choicest old-time 
“Says I, ‘He’s gone where it’s Thanksgivin’ all silver spoons in honor of their guest. There was 
the year round now, my poor boy—my brave boy !/ 20 beverage but coffee that never knew the shores 
but,’ says I, ‘we'll make somebody welcome for | of Java, anda pitcher of cold, sparkling cider ; 
Davie’s sake; won't we, mother?’ And now, sir, | but champagne could not have been more cordial- 











“T'll bet my best steer we have a good | you'll spend to-morrow with us, and tell me about | ly dealt out by Zenas; and Mrs. Carey’s smiling 
old-fashioned fall of snow to keep Thanksgivin’ 


with. I smelt it in the air this mornin’, but wo- 
men don’t never believe nothin’ until it comes to 


the battle of Gettysburg, where Davie died, cry-| kindness Eeve & flavor to the chickorized rye that 

ing out with his last breath not to let the flag be | is sometimes lacking in ‘‘egg-shell china.” 

captured !” The table was cleared away, and they were sit- 
Zenas’s voice died out into a choking, gasping | ting round the fire, when the door was opened and 


This rather obscure sentence Was nipped in the| sob. John. Siddons [aid his hand softly on the | Deacon Evarts entered, bringing a small ‘snow- 


bud by a footstep at his side. Zenas turned ab- 


tuptly to reconnoitre the new arrival. 


rough, toil-hardened hand of the farmer, while a | drift on the shoulders of his shaggy overcoat. 


pang of envy shot through his heart. Ah! it was| “Well, I'm beat!” quoth Zenas. “Take a 





“Will you be kind enough to give me a glass of almost worth while being shot down in battle to be | cheer, deacon. Let me hang your coat afore the 


water, sir?” said John Siddons, wearily. 
“Sartin, sir!” said Zenas. 
dier, hey 2” 


“So you're a sol- | “O, wife,” wailed Zenas, when John Siddons 
| 


| missed and mourned like dead David Carey ! | firs to dry.” 


had fallen asleep in the little corner room that had | # thake, like a black water-dog on his hind legs. 


JCan’t stay,” said the deacon, giving himself 


“A returned soldier,” said Siddons, draining , been the lost boy’s; ‘‘it is almost like having Da- 
the cool element from the cocoa-nut shell that al- vie back again! Wife, I fight my great sorrow 
ways lay close to the well-curb at the side of the down every night, but every morning it rises up 
house | again more than ever! God help every parent 


Powys home to keep Thanksgivin’ ?” questioned whose home is made desolate by the field of bat- 
nas, | 


tle !” 
“Home, sir, I have no home !” | Thanksgiving dawned with a white 


s 


whirlwind 
Siddons had spoken sharply, as if the thought | of driving snow, that eddied among the gnarled 
Were goading to him. Zenas put out his brown, | boughs of the apple-tree in mad frolics, and edged 


‘| thought you’d like to hear the news, so I jest 
dipped in on my way to my darter’s Thanks- 
gwin' dinner.” 

**News! what news?” exclaimed Zenas, while 
hs wife dropped her knitting. 

“Do tell, then you haint heerd ?” 

‘‘T haint heerd nothin’ but the wind a-howlin’ 
down the chimbly, and Elder Smith’s sarmon this 
mofnin’,” sad Zenas, a little impatiently. 





‘*The *squire’s dead, up to the great house !” 

“Dead! Youdon’t tellmeso! That's the man 
I was a speakin’ of as holding my mortgage !” ex- 
plained Zenas, turning to John Siddons. ‘And 
when did it happen, deacon ?” 

‘Died last night, sir, just about nightfall, as 
quiet asa lamb. There wa’n’t nobody with him 
but the old housekeeper—folks didn’t s’pose he 
was dangerous. And lawyer Ovid says there's a 
reg'lar will, and he’s left all his property to the 
only relative he had livin’; a soldierin’ feller, that 
he’d never as much as seen—one Sedgewick, or 
Sibley, or, what was his name now? Anyhow, he’s 
fell heir to all ‘Squire Peter Ailesford’s property, 
and that’s a pretty consid’able windfall ?” 

‘‘Was that name Siddons?” asked the soldier, 
who had hitherto listened to the conversation in 
silence. 

‘“‘That’s it!” said the deacon, giving his knee a 
sounding slap. ; 

‘Peter Ailesford was my father’s cousin,” said 
the young man, quietly. 

‘Land o’ Goshen,” ejaculated Deacon Evarts, 
with growing veneration for the heir to ‘the old 
*squire’s” money. ‘Now reely! that’s kind o’ 
providential, aint it. To think that you should 
be right here on the spot!” 

“I was in search of Mr. Ailesford’s house when 
I met you, sir,” said Siddons, turning to Carey ; 
‘but as I was unaware what sort of'a reception I 
might get, your kind invitation decided me to wait 
a day or two.” 

In vain the deacon tried to “pump” the young 
soldier. John Siddons was civilly uncommunica- 
tive, and the deacon finally took leave, burning to 
unfold his budget of news elsewhere. 

“I hope, sir,” said Carey, uneasily, when they 
were once more alone, ‘*you won't be hard about 
that mortgage. I’m a poor man, and—” 

“Mr. Carey,” said John, quietly, .‘‘you shall 
burn that mortgage on this hearth the very day I 
come into possession of my relative’s papers. No 
thanks, sir; I have not forgotten that I was ‘a 
stranger, and you took me in.’ Do you suppose I 
shall ever cease to remember the welcome of the 
Thanksgiving hearth? I never knew either father 
or mother; but to day I have fancied what their 
kindness might have been.” 

“It was for Davie’s sake !” sobbed Mrs. Carey, 
fairly overcome. 

‘Then for your dead son’s sake will you let me 
fill his place towards you? Last night death took: 
from me the only one in the world to whom I was 
allied by ties of blood; do not turn me from your, 
hearts !” 

‘The Lord bless thee—the Lord make His. face . 

to shine on thee, my second son,” said the old 
man, solemnly. 
- Slowly the dusk gathered athwart the hills, with 
wailing winds and whirling drifts of snow—slowly 
the darkness wrapped them round; but in Zenas 
Carey’s steadfast soul the light of an eternal 
thanksgiving was burning; and his wife, with 
tearful eyes, mused upof her, dwo soldier boys— 
one dead at Gettysburg, the ather sitting at her 
side. 
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IN A TIGHT PLACE. 


When Washington Irving was a little. fellow ten-. 
years old he took part in a school exhibition. It: 
was a great time with the boys, and they recited , 
parts of the tragedy of Cato. Young Irving was 
to speak the part of Juba. But while waiting at- 
the back of the curtain for: his turn, he began eat- 
ing a honey-cake. Just as his mouth was iille¢ 
with the sticky substance he was called forward. 

Forced, of course, to.comply, he stepped quick- 
ly upon the platform into. the presence of the au- 
dience, and unable to speak, vainly tried to swal- 
low his cake, for the honey in it had glued his 
jaws together. The audience, seeing what was 
the matter, began to titter. That made poor Ir- 
ving desperate. He put his finger into his mouth 
and began to rake out the sticky stuff. At this 
the people broke into a roar of laughter, and the. 
poor boy almost broke down in his part. He 
bungled through it, however, but there was no. 
fun in that exhibition for him. 

That was an uncomfortable place for a boy 
to find himself in. > But how came he in it? For 











want of thought. What boy not an idiot, would, 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








after a moment's forethought, do that which| course of the afternoon, however, when Baker sup-| 
must necessarily make him a laughing stock for a| posed that the lesson he was teaching had been 
crowd of people. Had Irving thought for only | thoroughly learned by his pop. and when he) 
one moment before putting the honey-cake in his | thought the latter would willingly forget his re*| 
mouth, of the possible consequences of doing so, | sentment for the sake of succor, the sturdy back- 
he would have let his love of sweetmeats remain | woodsman returned, and by a single blow relieved | 
ungratified until after his ‘‘appearance in public.” | both bear and man from their troubles in the same | 
Learn to think before you act, for depend upon| instant. Stevens thought rather hard of Baker| 
it, many grown people as well as children get into| for some time; but no real breach of friendship 
tight places for want of thought.—S. 8. Advocate. | ensued, and indeed the two borderers became bet- 
ter friends and neighbors than before. 


ADVENTURE WITH A BEAR. 


Among the settlers in the wilds of the Adiron- 
dacks is a backwoodsman by the name of Baker, 
a large, resolute and athletic man. Returning 
one evening after a fruitless search for his va- 
grant cows, and just before emerging from the 
forest upon the clearing of his neighbor, Stevens 
by name, he saw a large bear descending from a 
lofty hemlock, where he had been in quest, prob- 
ably, of honey. 

A bear ascends a tree much more expertly than 
he descends it, being obliged to come down stern 
foremost. My friend Baker did not fancy being 
joined in his evening walk by such a companion, 
and without reflecting what he should do with the 
‘“‘critter” afterwards, he ran up to the tree on the 
opposite side of the animal’s body, and just before 
he reached the ground seized him firmly by both 
his fore paws. Bruin growled and gnashed his 
tusks; but he soon ascertained that his paws were 
in the grasp of paws equally iron-strung with his 
own. Nor could he use his hinder claws to dis- 
embowel his antagonist, as the manner of the bear 
is, inasmuch as the trunk of the tree was between 
them. But Baker’s predicament, as he was en- 
dowed with rather the most reason, was worse yet. 
He could no more assail the bear than the bear 
could assail him. Nor could he venture to let go 
of him, since he feared that Bruin would not make 
him a very gracious return for thus unceremoni- 
ously taking him by the hand. The twilight was 
fast deepening into darkness, and his position was 
far from comfortable, to say nothing of the gloomy 
prospect for the night. Still, as Stevens*log cab- 
in was not far distant, he hoped to be able to call 
him to his assistance. But his lungs, though none 
of the weakest, were unequal to the task; and, al- 
though he hallood and bawled the live-long night, 
making the woods ring again, he succeeded no 
better than did Glendower of old in calling spirits 
from the vasty deep. It was a wearisome night 
for Baker; such a game of hold-fast he had never 
been engaged in before. Bruin, too, was probably 
somewhat worried, although he could not describe 
his sensations in English, albeit he took the regu- 
lar John Bull method of making known his dissat- 
isfactiop; that is to say, he growled incessantly. 
But there was no let go in the case, and Baker 
was therefore under the necessity of holding fast 
until it seemed to his clenched and aching fingers 
as though the bear’s paws and his own had grown 
together. 

As daylight returned, and the smoke from Mr. 
Stevens’ chimney began to curl up gracefully 
though rather dimly in the distance, Baker again 
repeated his* cries for succor; and his heart was 
soon gladdened by the appearance of his worthy 
but inactive neighbor, who had at last been at- 
tracted by the voice of the impatient sufferer. 
Baker had never been so much .rejoiced at seeing 
Mr. Stevens before, albeit he was a very kind and 
estimable neighbor. 

“Why don’t you make haste, Mr. Stevens, and 
not be lounging along at that rate, when you see 
a fellow Christian in such a kettle of fish as this?” 

“IT vow! Is that you, Mr. Baker, up a tree 
there? And was it you I hearn hallooing so last 
nicht? I guess you ought to have your lodging 
for nothing, if you stood up agin that tree all 
night.” 

‘It’s no joke, though, I can tell you, Stevens, 
and if you'd had hold of the paws of the black var- 
mint all night, it strikes me you'd think you'd paid 
dear enough for it. But if you hearn me calling 
for help in the night, why didn’t you come and see 
what was the trouble ?” 

“O, I was just going tired to bed after laying 
up log-fence all day, and I thought I'd wait till 
mornin’, and come out bright and airly. But if 
I'd known t’was you—” 

‘Known twas me!” replied Baker, bitterly ; 
‘‘you knew t’was somebody who had flesh and 
blood too good for these plaguy, black varmints, 
though; and you know there’s been a smart sprin- 
kle of bears about the settlement all the spring.” 

“Well, don’t be ina huff, Tommy; it’s never 
too late to do good. So hold tight, now, and 
don’t let the ’tarnal critter get loose, while I split ‘*Hadn’t any home,” cried one of the news-boys. 
his head open.” | ‘Dad is dead and mammy’s drunk,” whineil 

“No, no,” said Baker; ‘‘after holding the beast | another, in a mimicking tone, which set the school 
here all night, I think I ought to have the satisfac- | into a roar. 
tion of killing him myself. So you jest take hold| ‘He had no father or mother; but there was a 
of his paws here, and I will take the axe and finish | woman who sometimes let him sleep in her cellar, 
him.” | and she had forbidden him to go there till he had 

The proposition being a fair one, Mr, Stevens | sold all his papers. He held up his bundle to 
was too reasonable a man to refuse. He was no | show me that he had still quite a number, and fal 
coward either; and he stepped up to the tree, and| tered, pleadingly, ‘I'll sell ‘em cheap, sir,—ditt 
cautiously taking the bear with both his hands, re-| cheap. Won't you take one ?” 
lieved honest Baker from his predicament. The | i heart ached for the little news-boy, whos+ 
hands of the latter, though sorely stiffened by the | tearful eye reminded me of my own darlings aj 
tenacity with which they had been clenched for so| home; so I said, ‘Count them, and I'll take then 
many hours, were soon brandishing the axe, and | all.’ 
he apparently made all preparations for giving the | “He gave a scream of joy; and, tumbling thé 
deadly blow; and deadly it would have been had | papers over, announced that there were thirteen/ 
he struck, since, like the sons of Zeruiah, Baker| When I had paid him, to my great astonishment, 
needed to strike but once. But, to the surprise of| he turned a complete somerset on the pavement 
Stevens, he did not strike; and to his further con- | crying— 
sternation, Baker swung the axe upon his shoul-| ‘ ‘Now I'll have some supper.’ At that mo: 
der, and marched away, whistling as he went, with | ment the omnibus came along, and I lost sight of 
as much apparent indifference as the other had | him.” 
shown when coming to his relief. “Good! good! You're a keen one;” ‘You'll 

It was now Stevens’ turn to make the forest! do,” together with loud clapping of hands, here 
vocal with his cries. In vain he raved, and called, | interrupted the speaker. 








SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 





A MOTHER’S THOUGHTS. 


Silent and lone, silent and lone! 

Where, tell me where are my little ones gone, 
That used to be playing about my knee, 

With their noisy mirth and boisterous glee? 
Who littered the carpets and misplaced the chairs, 
And scattered their playthings all unawares; 
Who called for their suppers with eager shout, 
And while they were getting, ran in and out; 
Who kept all the apples and nuts from spoiling, 
And never saved jackets nor pants from soiling; 
Had ever a want and ever a will 7 

‘That added a care to my heart, until 

1 sometimes sighed for the time to come 

When they'd all be big and go out from home. 


Silent and tone, silent and lone! 

Where, tell me where are my little ones gone? 
There's no little faces to wash to-night, 

No little troubles for mother to right, 

No little blue eyes to-be sung to sleep, 

No little playthings to put up to keep, 

No little garments to be hung on the rack, 

No little tales to tell, ho nuts to crack, 

No little trundle-bed, brimful of rolick, 
Calling for mamma to settle the frolic, 

No little sott lips to press me with kisses— 
(O, such a sad, lonely evening as this is!) 

No little voices to shout with delight, 

“Good night, dear mamma, good night, good night.” 
Silent the house is; no little ones here, 

To startle a smile or chase back a tear. 


Silent and lone, silent and lone, 

Where, tell me Where are my little ones gone? 

It seemeth but yesterday since they were young; 
Now, they are all scattered, the world's paths among. 
Out where the great rolling trade-stream is flowing; 
Out where new firesides with loye-lights are glowing; 
Out where the graves of their life-hopes are sleeping, 
Not to be comforted—weeping, still weeping; 

Out where the high hills of science are blending 

Up ‘mid the cloud-rifts, up, up, still ascending, 
Seeking the sunshine that rests on the mountain, * 
Drinking and thirsting still, still at the fountain; 

Out In life's thoroughtares all of them moiling; 

Out in the wide, wide world, striving and toiling. 
Little ones, loving ones, playful ones, all, 

That went when I bade, and came at my call, 

Have ye deserted me? Will ye not come 

Back to your mother's arms—basek to the home? 


Silent and lone, silent and lone, 

Where, tell me where are my little ones gone? 
Useless my cry is. yhy do I complain? 

They'll be my little ones never again! 

Can the great oaks to the acorns return? 

The broad rolling stream flow back to the byrne? 
The mother call childhood again to her knee, 

That in manhood went forth the strong and the free? 


Nay, nay, no true mother would ask for them back; 
Her work nobly done, their firm tramp on hfe’s track 
Will come like an organ note, lofty and clear, 

To lift up her soul and her spirits to cheer! 

And though the tears fall, when she’s silent and lone, 
She'll know it is best they are scattered and gone. 
Silent and lone, silent and lone! 

Thy will, O Father, not my will be done! 


Frances D. Gace. 
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THE NEWS-BOY’S SPEECH. , 

Mrs. Leslie’s story of the News-boys, published 
by Graves & Young, is finely told. Here is an 
extract from one of the chapters, in which a meet- 
ing of the boys in the school-room of their lodging- 
house is described, and a speech is made by one 
of their number. 


It was rather late the next evening as Jack en- 
tered the lodging-house. When he was in the 
school-room one of the little fellows pulled him by 
the sleeve, and, with a sly wink, whispered, 
“There's a treat. Mind your manners, aad you'll 
get a bite.” 

Jack laughed. He saw that something unusual 
was taking place, and had no sooner reached his 
seat than a gentleman arose to address them. 4 

“Tam glad to meet you,” he began. ‘I was 
told that I should find something of interest at the 
News-boys’ Lodging-House; but I did not ex- 
»ect to be half so well pleased. Iam a stranger 
in the city. I live on a prairie farm in the great 
West. 

“Last night, at ten o’clock, I met a ae 





He was smaller than any of you except that little 
fellow [pointing to Paddy Lyons.] By the light 
of the street lamp I saw he looked weary and hun- 
gry; but he had a bundle of papers under his arm, 
and he called out— 

‘¢ ‘Evening ede-shun—News by the steamer— 
Latest extra. Want a paper, sir?’ to every one 
who passed him. 

“*T was waiting for an omnibus, and I thought I 
would ask the little fellow why he did not go 
home. What do you think he answered ?” 














and threatened. Baker walked on and disap-| ‘‘But I did not forget him. Even whea I was 

eared, leaving his neighbor as sad a pepe for | in bed I lay wondering where he was, and wishin 
Ris breakfast as himself had had for his supper, | I could take him out to my farm, where corn, an 
Hour after hour passed away, and Stevens still) wheat, and potatoes are so plenty the no one 
found himself at bo-peeps with Sir Bruin. In the} need to go hungry.” 


“Take me—I'll go;” ‘And I too,” cried one| plied the wife. 


and another. 

“T thought, too, that I should like to educate 
that. orphan boy, and see what he would become 
in our great, growing country. I think he was 
smart! I think all news-boys are smart.” 

**So they are! That's the talk !” 

“T feel confident that all news-boys need is an 
opportunity to do something, in order to distin- 
guish themselves. Suppose, for instance, you, or 
you, little fellow, were to wake up to-morrow 
morning and find yourself on a large farm, where 
there were horses, and sheep, and hundreds of 
acres of corn and wheat growing, and wild fowl fo 
be had for the shooting; supposethat you were 
treated kindly, as boys always should be treated ; 
that you had enough to eat and drink, and friends 
to be interested in your. welfare; do you think 
you would steal from your master, or lie to him, 
or shirk your business ?” ; 

“No! no! no! That’s what I wouldn't.” 

“No, no, no,” I say. ‘*You would love your 
new home ; you would love your master and mis- 
tress; you would love the onl that you fed; 
you would love the sheep that came running at 
your call; you'd love the grand old trees waving 
over you; and by-and-by you’d begin to love 
your Heavenly Father, and thank Him for sending 
you there.” 

Here there was such a tumult of applause that 
the gentleman sat down. 

“Good luck to you, sir,” said one. 
boys! 
West !” 

And three such hearty cheers as they gave, 
some rising, some throwing up their arms, you 
seldom hear. 

‘‘Now,” said the superintendent, when he could 
be heard, ‘‘we have all listened to the gentleman’s 
speech with great pleasure, and I want him to see 
that news-boys, too, are capable of making speech- 
es. Who do you choose for your orator ?” 

‘Paddy ! Paddy !” shouted one andall. ‘Come 
out, Paddy. Why don’t you show yourself?” 

Presently Paddy came forward, with a comic 
twinkle in his eye, and stood upon a stool. He 
was not more than twelve years of age, witha 
short nose, a small round eye; a lithe form, and 
his phiz full of fun. 

Looking round slowly, as if he were addressing 
a large audience, he began, in his own peculiar 
style : 

“«sBummers, snoozers, and citizens, I’ve come 
down here among ye to talk to ye a little. Me 
and my friend,” pointing to the gentleman from 
the West, have come to see how ye’re gitting 
along and to advise yer. You fellers as stands at 
the shops with yer noses over the railins, smeHin’ 
of the roast beef and the hash; you feller who’s 
got no home, think how good we are to encour- 
age ye!” ; 

Ha ha’s, and shouts of derisive laughter here in- 
terrupted the speaker. 

“Tsay, bummers,—for yer all bummers [in a 
tone of kind patronage ;] I was a bummer once 
[great laughter,]—I hate to see yer spendin’ yer 
money on penny ice-creams. Why don’t you save 
yer money? You feller without no boots, how 
would you like a new pair—eh? Well, I hope 
you may get em; but I rayther think you won’t.” 

Here there was great laughter from all the boys 
except the one addressed. 

“I have hopes for you ali. I want you to grow 
up to be rich men, citizens, government-men, law- 
yers, generals, and influence men. Well, boys, 
T'll tell you a story. My dad was a hard ‘un. 
One beautiful day he went on a spree; and he 
came home and told me, ‘Where’s yer mother 2” 
and I axed him I didn’t know; and he hit me 
over the head with an iron pot, and knocked me 
down, and me mither drapped in on him, and at 
it they went.” 

Paddy was here interrupted with loud ‘Hi hi’s,” 
and demonstrative applause. 

“Ah! at it they went; and at it they kept ;— 
ye should have seen ’em—and whilst they were 
fightin’ I slipped meself out the back door, and 


‘‘Hurrah, 
Three cheers for the farmer from the 


, away I went like a scart dog.” 


‘Come, now, dry up! 
Simmer down.” 

‘Well, boys, I wint on till I kim to the ‘Home 
for the Friendless ;? and they took me in and did 
for me, without a cap to me head or shoes to me 
feet, and thin I ran away, and here I am. Now, 


Bag your head, Paddy. 


boys, [with mock solemnity,] be good; mind yer} 


manners ; copy me, and see what ye'll become.” 

“As he made his bow, the youthful Demosthenes 
jumped from his stool, and was soon engaged in 
a dispute with a big boy who believed all that 
Paddy had said. 

‘‘Now,” said Mr. Rogers, ‘‘you are invited to 
partake of some apples, which our good friend the 
farmer from the West has provided.” 

“Good! good!” ‘That’s delashus!” ‘*He’s 
the kind!” was the unanimous response; and 
presently huge pans of apples were brought in and 
passed around. 

Soon after, a hymn was given out, 
joined heartily in singing, 
to their beds. 


——{40———— 


CAN'T COOK. 
Tt is a sad defect when young ladies are incapa- 
ble of directing their own servants. Shoes without 
soles, or wristbands without a shirt are not more 


useless than one of these. One day shortly after 
his marriage, a young merchant went home, and | the shrieks of the 
seeing no dinner ready, and his wife appearing| what being wrecked was. 


anxious and confused, asked : 
‘*What’s the matter ?” 


“‘Nancy went off at ten o'clock this morning,” 
replied his wife, ‘‘and the chambermaid knows no | 


more about cooking a dinner than the man in the 
moon.” 


tion ?” 
“Under my 
dinner cooked under my direction.” 
“Why so?” asked the husband, in surprise 


“You certainly did not think I could cook ?” re- | 


—_—. 

*‘How should I know any thi 
about cooking ?” ro 
The husband was silent, but his look of aston. 
ishment pes and worried his wife. 

‘*You look very much surprised,” she said, after 
a moment or two had elapsed. 
‘‘And so I am,” he answered, ‘‘as much sup. 
prised as I should be at finding the captain of one 
of my ships unacquainted with navigation. Yoy 
don’t know how to cook, and the mistress of 9 
family?’ Jane, if there is a cooking-school any- 
where in the city, pray go to it and complete 
your education, for it is deficient just where jt 


should excel.” 
—_—_—__+o+ 


THRILLING SCENE ON THE ICE. 


The breaking up of the ice in the harbor of gt, « 
Louis was this year accompanied by an exciting 
scene that was witnessed by thousands of people, 
When the ice commenced moving the event was 
announced by the scream of a steam whistle from g 
ferry boat moored at the upper end of the levee, 
Before its echoes had died away the sound wag 
taken up by a boat far up on the other side, 
Then all along the landing steampipes joined in 
the harsh and unmelodious chorus. ‘The ice js 
moving! Look! Look!” came from many lips, 
And so it was moving, very slowly, and with g 
dull, grating noise. . 


Out on the river, midway between either shore, 
was, at this perilous juncture, descried the form 
of a woman, the only being there was to be seen 
on the ice. She had stopped picking her adventu- 
rous way, and stood motionless, except as the 
cold floor bore her gently on. All eyes were 
bent earnestly and anxiously upon her, and the 
crowd watched with almost breathless interest, 
“Go back! go back !” was shouted from hundreds 
of throats, seemingly unheeded, from the fact that 
at that distance the advice could not be heard. 
The woman was beckoned to with hands and 
handkerchiefs, but without response of any kind, 
Once she was seen to raise her hands as if in de- 
spair, and a moment after she sunk to her waist, 

he pitying silence on shore that followed the 
scene was quickly succeeded by loud shouts and 
clapping of hands as the trembling female scram- 
bled again to her feet, only to look wistfully 
around, but not to take another step. By this 
time the ice had ceased to move, and the specta- 
tors beganto experience a sense of relief. Still 
the woman stood as though transfixed, her cloth- 
ing hanging loosely around her, and she probably 
shivering from the cold her immersion must have 
produced. 

Just as the woman had gone down, three men 
were observed to start from the other side. One 
of them, after going a short distance, turned back, 
The others made straight for the long object, and 
on a run. It was a venturesome undertaking. 
They had got half way when the woman fell 
again, and this time it was longer before she pre- 
sented herself to a full view, her body having al- 
most entirely disappeared. Yet once more she 
stood erect, not daring to take a step in any di- 
rection. At last the two men got near her. 
They hesitated, and were seen to motion her to 
them, but she seemed completely paralyzed from 
fear, and dared do nothing. A moment after 
one of the men sprang to her side, and then 
woman and man both went down. When the 
eyes that involuntarily turned away to avoid wit- 
nessing a painful sight looked again, the woman 
was on the solid ice, and the two men were on 
either side of her, supporting the drenched form, 
and hurrying her to the Illinois shore. It was not 
till the trio reached the dry land that the multi- 
tude gave vent to their joy in loud huzzas. 





THE CABIN BOY AND THE OLD SAILOR. 


‘*How is it I don’t seem to hear you speak bad 
words ?” asked an ‘‘old sailor” of a boy on board 
a man-of-war. 

**O, ‘cause I don’t forget my Captain’s orders!” 
answered the boy, brightly. 

‘‘Captain’s orders!” cried the old sailor. “I 
didn’t know he gave any.” 

‘He did,” said Jem, ‘‘and I keep ‘em safe 
here,” putting his hand on his breast. ‘Here they 
be,” said Jem, slowly and distinctly; “I say 
unto you, Swear not at all; neither by heaven, for 
it is God’s throne; nor by the earth, for it is His 
footstool; neither by Jerusalem, for it is the city 
of the great King. Neither shalt thou swear by 
thy head, because thou canst not make one hair 
white or black. But let your communication be, 
Yea, yea; Nay, nay; for whatsoever is more than 
these cometh of evil.’” 

“Them’s from the good old logbook, I see,” 
said the sailor, “‘which I don’t know much about 





turned away his hea 
| is bad 
‘Couldn't she have done it under your direc-| 


| ‘And is there no way of escape ?” asked the old 
| man. 


direction ? JI should like to see a 
| ‘Our minister that used to 


these days.” ; 
‘Then I'm afraid you've lost your reekoning, 


which all | sir,” said Jem, ‘‘and are drifting on to the break- 


and then retired quietly | 


“What then ?” asked the old man. 
‘You will be wrecked,” answered Jem,— 


| wrecked forever.” ; 


The old sailor had been wrecked. He knew 


| what it was to be in a ship breaking up and going 


to pieces on a wintry coast. He knew what it 


was to be lashed to a spar, half-naked, hungry, 


cold, benumbed, tempest-tossed. He had heard 
perishing. Yes, he well knew 
“Wrecked forever! 


| =a the old sailor, slowly, ‘that’s a long time, 
v 


“Yes, sir,” said Jem, “‘it is so.” 

Jem looked bigrwes | at him, and the old man 
. “That wrecking forever 

business,” said he. 


“Yes, sir,” said little Jem, “‘it is so.” 
preach at the Bethel, 


T'll tell you what Ae says.’ He says the Admiralty 
f heaven has got out a life-boat for poor souls. 
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COMPANION. 





-cboat is Jesus Christ. It was launched 
a Oy and has been round picking up poor | 
i js lost in the stormy waters of sin ever since; 
nd he ysed to tell us, Stretch out your arms to 
tin; and pray, ‘Lord, save me, or perish.” ” 
eo ‘And does he?” asked the man. 
«] know about myself,” said the boy, humbly. 
{was going down, and I cried to the Lord, and 
fe had mercy on me, and took me in; and I’ve 
«aod with Him ever since. He is a good Cap- 
jn, the Captain of our salvation, sir. Won't you 





ni should be a poor hand for that craft,” said 
gold man, feelingly. : 
“Besides saving you, He'll fit you for His ser- 
we,” said Jem; ‘‘there’s no difficulty on that ac- 
wnt. He's good, very good.” — : 
“Thank ye, boy, a thousand times,” said the 
{man, with a tear on his weather-beaten cheek. 
tmafraid we old sinners are too water-logged 
j sin-soaked to be worth saving; but you 
ung ones jump into the Life-boat before ‘tis too 
, and ship for the port of Heaven. It’s a 
essed chance.” 


>> 
<> 


INCIDENTS FROM THE ARMY. 


Mr. K. A. Burnell, agent of the Christian Com- 
mission, at their rooms, No. 10 Gayoso House, 
Memphis, Tenn., in an address published in the 
Memphis Argus, said, . 

“Jn the early part of September a bright-faced 
boy eame into these rooms, and asked the price of 
Testaments by the dozen. I told him they were 
not for sale. 

«Not for sale!’ said he, 
todo with them then ?” 

“Give them away,’ I said. 

“With utter astonishment, he said, ‘Who are 
you? Where did you come from? [ should like 
to know something about this matter. I don’t un- 
derstand this. I have read something about Chris- 
tim benevolence in my Testament, which I love 
very much, but have never seen any thing like 
this before.’ 

‘T told kim, in short, what was the object of 
these rooms, and who supplied them. With utter 
auazement, he replied, 

“4s that the kind of Christians you have up 
North? Well, I can see why your cause will 
succeed.’ 

“This was the honest outbursting of a young 
Christian heart, and it had a meaning in it. 
Though said in all honesty and simplicity, it stands 
on record, a living rebuke to the Christian city of 
Memphis. 

“This boy of seventeen summers had never 
seen the practical illustration of Christianity be- 
fore. May the time soon come when Memphis 
shall see this spirit fully developed. There are 
enough in this city—citizens who are loyal to God 
and their country—to sustain a daily prayer-meet- 
ing; and is there not need of it? The daily 
prayer-meeting opened at the Christian Commis- 
sion rooms has been kept up every day but one 
sinee the rooms were opened, on the 16th of July 
lst. To-day the number was between forty and 
fifty.” 





‘What are you going 


~- tO 


“IF [COULD QNLY SEE MY MOTHER!” 

“If could only see my mother !” 

Again and again was that yearning cry repeated 
—“If Tcould only see my mother !” 

The vessel rocked, and the waters, chased by a 
fresh wind, plaved musically against the side of 
the ship. The sailor, a second mate, quite youth- 
ful, lay in his narrow bed, his eye glazing, his 
limbs stiffening, his breath failing.. It was not 
pleasant to die thus in this shaking, plunging 
ship, but he seemed not to mind his bodily com- 
fort; his eye looked far away, and ever and anon 
broke forth the grievous cry— 

“If T could only see my mother !” 

An old soldier sat by, the Bible in his hand, 
from which he had been reading. He bent above 
the young man, and asked him why he was so anx- 
ious to see the mother he had wilfully left. 

“OQ, that’s the reason!” he cried, in anguish; 
“Thave nearly broken her heart, and I can't die 
in peace. She was a good mother to me, she 
te every thing from her wild boy, and once she 
said— 

“*My son, when you come to die you will re- 
member this.’ ©, if Leould only see my mother !” 

fe never saw his mother. He died with that 
cry upon his lips, as many a one has died who 
slighted the mother that loved him. 





WHO MADE RUMP 


“What for,” asked a poor little boy of his Sab- 
bath school teacher, ‘did God make ram? Didn't 
He know it makes poor little boys’ fathers drunk, 
and swearers, and cursers, and idle, and their fam- 
ties ragged, and nothing hardly to eat? It’s aw- 
. “God never made rum,” answered his teacher. 

God makes the beautiful fields of wheat and 
grain for bread to feed us with, but never turns 
them into rum.” 

“He that does it is wicked, is awfully wicked,” 
answered the boy, his eyes filling with. tears. 

What will he say when God shows him all the 
hurt he’s done 2” 


my solemn question, and a terrible sight will that 


4a> 


CARRYING BUNDLES. 

Many people have a coritemptible fear of being 
— carrying ~ bundle, however small, having 
the absurd idea that there is a social degradation 
mthe act. The most trifling as well as wei hty 
S must be sent to them, no matter how 





was in college, at omer) he was one day car 
rying to his room a broom he had just purchased, 
when he met a friend, who, noticing the broom 
with surprise, exclaimed, 

“‘Why did you not have it sent home ?” 

“I am not ashamed to carry home any thing 
which belongs to me,” was the sensible reply of 
young Bonaparte. 

Very different pride was this from that of a 
young lady who always gave her mother all the 
bundles to carry when they went out together, 
because she thought it vulgar to be seen with one 
herself. , 


——————_+o>—_—__<—— 
SCRIPTURE ENIGMA.---No. 2. 


Whom did the Lord of Hosts His shepherd call ? 
Who raised the axe the prophet’s son let fall? 

Who for a noble deed was harshly blamed ? 

One of Paul’s helpers to the Romans named. 

What saint on earth saw Christ at God’s right hand? 
Whose son was called to leave his native land ? 
What sinful prophet was in battle slain ? 

Whom did St. Paul restore to life again ? 

Who to his feast had sacred vessels brought ? 

Who through the parching land green pastures sought ? 
Who tauntingly to Hezekiah sent ? 

Whose words caused David deeply to repent ? 

Who in the fight disguised himself in vain ? 

What people by deceit a league did gain ? 

Who with his trusty spear wished Saul to slay ? 
Who in the eventide went forth to pray ? 

Where did our Lord a widow’s heart make glad, 
And by His mighty power restore the dead ? 


The second letter from the first name take, 
The first from all the rest without mistake; 
A most momentous truth you then will see, 
Without that change you ne’er can happy be. 





Bible Questions. 
5. Give examples of wicked men asking the prayers 
of God’s people. 
6. Mention the seven sentences uttered by our Sa- 
viour on the cross, in their proper order. 
7. What instances are given in the Bible of miracu- 
lous darkness ? ; 
8. What instances are given of miraculous light ? 





The answers to the above should be sent in before 
the sixth day of next month. 


NOT YOUR GOODNESS. 


‘QO, sir,” said a poor boy in the reform school 
to his minister, “1 am not good enough to go to 
Christ.” 

**My boy, Jesus Christ came into the world to 
save sinners. Ue receives: the bad, else none 
would be saved. It is your badness, not your 
goodness, that you are to bring to Him,” answered 
the good man. 

“O,” cried the boy, ‘‘that is news, that is good 
news; there is hope for me.” 








HUMAN WEAKNESS. 
O Lord, take my heart, for I cannot give it; 
and when Thou hast it, O keep it, for I cannot 


keep it for Thee; and save me in spite of myself, 
for Jesus Christ’s sake.—VYenelon. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





REWARD OF DISOBEDIENCE. 


Bennie Bolt was the only son of a gentleman 
who had settled in one of the towns of Iowa. He 
was not rich, but he had the means to dress Ben- 
nie better than most of the boys who attended the 
village school; besides, he was very proud of 
Bennie, and said he would rather he would. “ep 
round smart and show spirit than let a boy insult 
him without paying him up. His mother was a 
good woman, and did her best to counteract the 
bad influence of his father. 

But Bennie was self-willed, and liked his father’s 
way best. He often ridiculed the other boys be- 
cause their clothes were not so good as his, until 
at last Very few would associate with him. 

There was one poor, half-witted boy, named 
Dumas Fay, whom Bennie took as his companion, 
when the others left him. He could treat him as 
he pleased, without his retaliating. 

Bennie did not like to study; he had much 
rather spend his time hunting and fishing. This 
he could not do, however, as his father was gone 
most of the time, and he did not yet dare openly 
to disobey his mother. 

One day Bennie asked his mother to let him go 
hunting. She said, No, firmly,—he must wait until 
Saturday. Bennie knew it would do no good to 
tease; so he started for school. Just around the 
corner he met Dumas. 

O, Ben. !” said he, ‘‘I jest see the biggest flock 
of prairie chickens there ever was !” 

“Where ?” asked Ben. 

‘Down on the prairie. I was hunting the cat- 
tle, and run right onto them; they flew over to 
Grow’s field and lit. I guess they’re there now. 
Go home and get your gun and we'll have some of 
them, sure,” said Dumas, jumping up with de* 
light. 

O Mother says I sha’n’t have the gun,” said Ben- 
nie, with a sigh; ‘‘I wish I could, though.” 

Dumas was always ready to help in a“ thing 
evil, so he told Bennie they could get the gun 
without his mother’s knowing it. They crept softly 
up to the house, and Dumas watched, while Ben- 
nie got the gun. They ran quickly down the road 
until they arrived at Grow’s field; where, sure 
enough, a large flock of chickens were feeding. 
In his excitement Bennie forgot that the gun was 
loaded, and put im another heavy charge. In 
firing it, it burst. One chicken was killed, which 
Dumas seized and ran-off with, never stopping to 
see what had become of Bennie. A piece of the 





— * the a of others. This arises 
Om a low kind of pride. There is a pride that 
8 higher ; that arises! from a E 
there being somethin 
affected by such acci 
characte 


rT. 


8 latter pride was exhibited by the American | 
son of Jerome Napoleon: Benaparte. While he 


: ss of | for Mr. Grow heard the explosion; and ran:out to 
in.the individual not to be|see who had been killing chickens on his land. 
nts—worth and.weight of He found Bennie lying on the’ ground in a sad 


n entered one of his legs, mangling it terribly, 
| aoa breaking the bone. He did not lie there long, 


| condition. 
With careful nursing Bennie recovered in time, 


tune was the means of showing his father his mis- 
take in his course of life, and of making Bennie a 
ggod boy, and as much respected as others. 

Do you not think, children, it would have been 
better for Bennie to have been good and obeyed 
his mother in the first place than to have such a 
punishment to open his eyes ?—Well Spring. 








te" THE CURRENT OF TRADE ts sure to flow to that house 
which sells at the lowest prices. Our best English Velvets, Brus- 
sels and Tapestries will be retailed during the season at import- 
ers’ prices. Our customers will find our departments for fine 
goods very complete—comprising the newest and most desirable 
styles of foreign productions as well as the favorite home manu- 
factures. NEW ENGLAND CARPET CO., 75 Hanover Street. 
One price and cash systems strictly adhered to. 














DovusLe THREE-PLYS—many new patterns added to our stock 
this week. NEW ENGLAND CARPET CO., 75 Hanover Street. | 





Fixe Carrets. — Get the modern styles.— Now opening 1000 
pieces of the most splendid English Tapestries ever shown in this 
market, by the NEW ENGLAND CARPET CO., 75 Hanover St. 
One price and cash systems strictly adheréd to. 





A New Carret.—Crossley's improved electrotype, possessing 
the appearance and beauty of real Brussels, and quite as durable, 
for half the price, now opening by the NEW ENGLAND CAR- 
PET CO., 75 Hanover Street. Our customers are reminded that 
this invoice of carpets comprises but 150 pieces, and in conse- 
quence of the low price they will last but a few days. 








Om CLotu CarPEts—in wide sheets and narrow widths—in the 
beautiful enamelled finish, the most desirable and elegant goods 
made, for sale at manufacturers’ prices, by the NEW ENGLAND 
CARPET CO., 75 Hanover Street. One price and cash systems 
strictly adhered to. 


THREE-PLY Canrrverts, in beautiful Persian, Tapestry and Chintz 
styles, entirely new, just opened by the NEW ENGLAND CAR- 
PET CO., 75 Hanover Street. One price and cash systems strict- 
ly adhered to. : 





CARPETS AT WHOLESALE.—Cash purchasers are invited to ex- 
amine our stock, which is very complete in all its varieties. NEW 
ENGLAND CARPET CO., 75 Hanover Street. 





CarpPets AT Retart.—We shall continue to supply our cus- 
tomers, who are about furnishing or redecorating the floors of 
their dwellings, with carpets from all our departments. 

The most skilful upholsterers on hand to cut, sew and fix car- 
pets when desired. NEW ENGLAND CARPET CO., 75 Hano- 
ver Street. 





ROYAL VELVET AND MEDALLION CarRPEets—the finest things out 
for parlor and drawing-rooms—for sale by the NEW ENGLAND 


CARPET CO., 75 Hanover Street. ll—3w 





TEARS OF SYMPATHY. 

If there are a class of persons deserving the sympathy and pity 
of the sound in health, it is the poor disabled victim of Scrofulous 
Ulcers, Chronic Sores, whose bodies are so disfigured with erup- 
tive diseases as to forbid their seeking the society of their friends. 
To all such a cure is provided in Dr. Radway's Cleansing Syrup, 
called RADWAY'S RENOVATING RESOLVENT. One to six 
bottles of this marvellous Remedy will cure the worst cases. Let 
those afflicted with Chronic Sores, Ulcers, Fever Sores, Sore 
Heads, Sore Legs, Scrofula, and all Skin Diseases, use this reme- 
dy. Ina few weeks they will be enabled to mingle in society, 
cured. Price one dollar per bottle. 


Sold by Druggists everywhere. ll—lw 





HANDBOOK OF MUSICAL GEMS. 
“The Home Melodist 


Contains nearly One Hundred Favorite Songs. It is exceedingly 
eonvenient in size, and neat and attractive in style. This unique 
volume, bound in eloth, and co sing choice pieces, which in 
another form costs twice as many dollars, will be sent, postage 
free. on the receipt of only twenty-five cents, by OLIVER DI?T- 
SON & CU., Publishers, 277 Washington Street. ll—lw 





GREAT IMPROVEMENTS IN 
Sewing Machines. 


EMPIRE SHUTTLE MACHINE. 
PATENTED FEB. 14, 1860. 
Salesroom, 252 Washington Street, Boston. 


This Machine is constructed on entirely new principles of me- 
chanisin, possessing Many rare and valuable improvements, hav- 
ing been examined by the most profound experts, and pronounced 
tobe SIMPLICITY and PERFECTION COMBINED. * 

‘The foliowing are the principal objections urged against Sewing 
Machines. 

1.—Excessive fatigue to the operator. *° 
2.—Liability to get out of order. 
3.—Expense, trouble and loss of time in repairing. 
4.—licapacity to sew every description of material. 
5.—Disagrevable noise while in operation, 
THE EMPIRE SEWING MACHINE IS EXEMPT FROM ALL 
THESE OBJECTIONS, 

It has a straight needle, perpendicular action, makes the LOCK 
or SHUTTLE STITCH, which will NEITHER RIV nor RAVEL, 
and is alike on both sides; performs perfect sewing on every de- 
scription of material, trom Leather to the finest Nansook Muslin, 
with cotton, linen or silk thread, from the coarsest to the finest 
number. Having neither CAM nor COG WHEEL, and the least 
possible friction, it runs as smooth as glass, and is 


Emphatically a Noiseless Machine. 


It requires FIFTY PER CENT. less power to drive it than any 
other Machine in market. A girl twelve years of age can work it 
steadily, without fatigue or injury to health. . 

Its strength and WONDERFUL SIMPLICITY of construction 
renders it almost impossible to get out of order, and it is GUAR- 
ANTEED by the company to give entire satisfaction. 

We respectfully invite all those who may desire to supply them- 
selves with a superior article, to call and examine this UNRI- 
VALLED MACHINE. 

But in a more especial manner do we solicit the patronage of 

MERCHANT LAILORS, 
COACH MAKERS, 
HOOP-SKIRT MANUFACTURERS, 
SHIRT and BOSUM MAKEKS, 
DRESS MAKERS, 
CORSET MAKERS, 
GAITER FITTERS, 
SHOE BINDERS, 

VEST and PANTALOON MAKERS. 
RELIGIOUS AND CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS WILL 
BE LIBERALLY DEALT WITH. 

Price of Machines Complete. 


No.1, Family Machi with H 
and Corder, complete......... 





. Feller, Guage, Braider 
se & 


No. 2, Small Manufacturing, with Extension ‘Table. 
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No. 3, Large Manutacturing, with Extension Table, 7 
No. 3, Large Manufacturing, tor Leather, with Roll! 

SAR DOR. « dn vice 500600006 see edeidédiecicds sence 85 


Agents wanted for all towns and cities in the New England 
States where Agents are not already established, to whom a lib- 
- discount will be given. 


‘TeRXs, invariably cash on delivery. 
GEORGE H. ELLIOT, 


Manager of N. E. Branch Office. 
SALESROOM, 252 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
10—imis 





A WORD TO THE BOYS GOING SOUTH: 


It would not be strange if, with the change of climate and ex- 
posure to which you will be exposed in the land of “Dixie,” you 
should stand in need of some medicine to be used immediately ; 
such a remedy is Perry Davis’ Vegetable Pain Killer. The Pain 
Killer has been tested in every variety of climate, and by almost 
every nation known to Americans. It is the almost constant 
friend of the missionary and the traveller on sea and land,—for 
the cure of Colds, Coughs, Weak Stomach and General Debility, 
Indigestion, Cramp and Pain in the Stomach, Bowel Complaint, 
Colic, Diarrhea, Cholera, &c. Don't go without a bottle in your 
knapsacks. To be had at the Drug stores.—Prescott Journal. 





‘but he’ will always’ limp a ‘little; yet his misfor- 


“ 


Price 35 ets>, 75 ets. and $1,50 per bottle. 10—2w (8) 


te Covans, Hoarskyess, and the various throat affections to 
which Public Speakers, Military Officers, and Singers are liable, 
relieved by “Brown's Bronchial Troches.” Having a direct influ- 
ence to the affected parts, they allay Pulmonary Irritation. 





IMPORTANT TO INVALIDS. 
IMPORTANT TO INVALIDS. 


_ 


It is well known to the Medical Profession that 
IROW 

is the VITAL PRINCIPLE or LIFE ELEMENT of the Blood. 
This is derived chiefly from the food we eat; but if the food is not 
properly digested, or if, from any cause whatever, the necessary 
quantity of tron is not taken into the circulation, or becomes re~ 
duced, the whole system suffers. The bad blood will irritate the 
heart, will clog up the lungs, will stupety the brain, will obstruct 
the liver, and will send its disease-producing elements to all parts 
of the system, and every one will suffer in whatever organ may 
be predisposed to disease. i 

It is only since the discovery of that valuable combination 
known as PERUVIAN SYRUP that the great power of this VI- 
TALIZING AGENT over disease has been brought to light. 

THE PERUVIAN SYRUP 
is a PROTECTED solution of the PROTOXIDE OF IRON, 
A New Discovery in Medicine, 
A New Discovery in Medicine, 
that STRIKES AT THE ROOT OF DISEASE by supplying the 
blood with its 
ViTaL PRINCIPLE oR LIFE ELEMENT, IRON. 
Tue Peruvian Syrup 
Cures Dyspepsia, Liver Complaint, Dropsy, &c. 
Tue Peruvian Syrup 
Infuses strength, new life and vigor into the system. 
Tus Peruvian Syrur 
Contains no Alcohol, and is pleasant to take, 
Tue Pervvian Syrup 
Cures Chronic Diarrhoea and all Skin Diseases, 
Tue Peruvian Syrup 
Builds up the broken-down constitution, 
Tue Peruvian Syrup 
Cures Nervous Affections, and all Female Complaints. 
Tue Peruvian Syrue 
Is an excellent substitute for wine or brandy. 
Tue Peruvian Syrup 
Invigorates the weak and debilitated. 
Tue Peruvian Syrur 
Cures all diseases of the Kidneys and Bladder, 
Tue Peruvian Syrup 
Restores the vigor of youth to the worn-out system. 
Tue Peruvian Syrup 
Animates and invigorates an over-worked brain, 

Pamphlets containing certificates of cures and recommendations 
from some of the most eminent physicians, clergymen and others, 
will be sent FREE to any address, 

We select a tew of the names to show the character of the tes 
timonials : 


Rey. John Pierpont, 
Rev. Warren Burton, 
Kev. Arthur B, Fuller, 
Rev. Gurdon Robins, 
Rey. Sylvanus Cobb, 
Rev. 'T. Starr King, 


Lewis Johnson, M. D., 
Roswell Kinney, M. D., 
8. H. Kendall, M. b , 
W. R. Chisholm, M. D., 
Francis Dana, M. D., 
Marcelino Aranda, M. D., 
Rev. Ephraim Nute, Jr., Abraham Wendell, M, D., 
Rey. Jos. H. Clinch, A. A. Hayes, M. D., 

*v. Abm,. Jackson, J. KR. Chilton, M. D., 
. J. Pearson, Jr., H, E. Kinney, M. D., 
Rev. Henry Upham, John E. Williams, Esq., 

yo S. LH. Riddel, Thomas A, Dexter, Esq., 

y. P. C. Headley, Thomas C, Amory, Esq., 
v. John W, Olmstead, Hon. Peter Harvey, 











Rev. 
Re 


Ga” There can be but one stronger proof than the testimony of 
such men as these, and,that a) PERSONAL TRIAL. Jt has cured 
thousands where other remedies have failed to give relief, and in- 
valids cannot reasonably hesitate to give it a trial. 

FOR SALE BY 
SETH W. FOWLE & CO.,, 18 Tremont Street, Boston, 
J. P. DINSMORE, 491 Broadway, New York, 
And by all Druggists, 


HENRIE’S KAKALINE. 
, FOR THE HAIR! 
FOR THE HAIR! 
Prepared from the Bark, Root and Flower of the Persian PLANT, 


BAKALI. 


It is the identical preparation used by all the Eastern nations 
for the GROWTH and PRESERVATION of the Hair, and by its use the 
Hair retains its youthful luxurtance and color through life. 

One application will keep the Hair moist for several days, and 
retain it in any REQUIRED POSITION, Without the aid of any other 
preparation. 

It will perfectly prevent the Hair from FALLING OFF, and 
quickly Cause a new crop to come in, giving the whole a beauti- 
fully permanent dark y roe 8 appearance, 

It will Kemove ali Dandrug, keep the Scalp Clean, and the 
Hair Sweet, Moist and Soft. 

It contains no oil, alcohol, or any other i 
and is the MOST PERFECT HAIR DRESSING in.the World! 


If Is A LUXURY! IT IS A LUXURY TO USE IT! 


Sold everywhere. Price Fifty Cents. Wholesale Depot, No. 46 
Cliff Street, New York. Boston Agents— WEEKS & ee ER, 
53—lyis 
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urious ingredients, 


and GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO. 





FAMILY DYE COLORS! 


BLACK MAGENTA, 
DARK BLUE, MAROON, 
LIGHT BLUE, ORANGE, 
FRENCH BLUE PINK, 
CLARET BROWN, PURPLE, 
DARK BROWN, ROYAL PURPLE, 
LIGHT BROWN, SALMON, 
SNUFF BROW SCARLET, 
CRIMSON, SLAT 

DARK DRAB, SOLFERINO, 
LIGHT DRAB VIOLET, 
DARK GREEN, YELLOW. 


LIGHT GREEN, 


For Dyeing Silk, Woollen and Mixed Goods, Shawis, Scarfs, 
Dresses, Ribbons, Gloves, Bonnets, Hats, Feathers, 
id Gloves, Children’s Clothing, and all 
ds of Wearing Apparel. 


A SAVING OF 80 PER CENT. 


For 25 cents you can color as many goods as gould otherwise 
cost five times that sum. Various shades can be produced from 
the same Dye. The process is simple, and any one can.use the 
Dye with perfect success. 

Directions in English, French and German, inside of each 


package. 

For further information in Dyeing, and giving a perfect know- 
ledge what colors are best adapted to dye over others, (with 
many valuable receipts,) purchase Howe & Stevens’ Treatise on 
Dyeing and Coloring. Sent by mail on roosiet saves? cents. 

nufactured by HOWE & STEVENS, 
260 BroaDway, Boston. 

For sale by Druggists and Dealers generally. eowl0 





ONE OF 
HUNNEWELL’S GREAT REMEDIES. 
HUNNEWELL’'S TOLU ANODYNE. 

tion, which has so 








earned 
the name and fame by results which had baf- 
fled every other attempt atcure or relief in Ne ja, Rheuma- 
tism, Gout, Nervous Headache, Tooth and Earache, Cholera Mor- 
bas, Pains in the or Bowels, Hysteria, Distress aftez 
Eating, Loss of Sleep, Nervous Debility, Paroxysms in 
Asthma and now declared to be largely nervous, 
and for the s in ly Menstruation, also declared to be one 
of the most rtant in medicine. A lady writes from New 
York, “were it ten rsa , I would not be without it in my 

and no one should be it.” 
For sale by all Wholesale and Retail Dealers. 
HN L. HUNNEWELL, Tete, 
2 ractical Chemist, Boston, 
5Q—dec, mch, june. 











THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
amine 

BOSTON, MARCH 17, 1864. | 

| 
. Terms of' the Companion. 
The price of the Companion is One Dollar a| 
year, strictly in advance. * | 
When payment is delayed beyond one month 
from the commencement of the subscription year, 
One Dollar and Twenty-five Cents will invariably 
be charged. 


For the Companion. 
HABITS OF THE LION. 
“The lyon, lord of everie beast in field."—Srenser. 

Popular ideas of this ‘‘king of the forest,” 
gathered from observations in menageries, have 
ever signally failed in giving a just impression of 
the native dignity and power displayed by him in 
lonely mountain passes, under the light of silent 
stars, for it is then he saunters forth to refresh 
himself, stretches his ponderous limbs, slakes his 
thirst at the cooling stream, and promenades ma- | 
jestically, crushing with heavy tread the trees | 
and underbrush that intercept his progress. | 

The world is much indebted to Gerard, a noted 
French lion-hunter for many interesting items. 
This enthusiastic lion-student often risked his life 
in midnight watching, giving the most earnest 
heed to the habits of this ‘‘lordling of the woods,” 
remembering well that the stormy midnight is his 
element, and that ‘this ways” are most perfectly 
learned as he strides adown the mountain gorges, 
through narrow defiles, or setfles himself for a 
comfortable roar in the broad expanse of his forest 
home. 





Gerard says he first heard ‘‘a roar” in its per- 
fection when waiting over night in a hiding- 
place. The first grumblings reached his ear as if 
the lion were talking to himself; these grew loud- 
er and louder, until the roof of the hiding-place 
trembled. The roars usually begin with a sort of 
deep guttural sigh, a few moments of silence, then 
a growl, which seems to come through closed lips 
and swollen cheeks; this growl, beginning in a 
bass note, gradually rises higher and louder, till 
the roar bursts forth in all its grandeur. After five 
or six of these ‘‘roars” he finishes with low, hoarse 
cries. Sometimes the roar continues two hours; 
then he descends to the valley to drink, a silence 
follows, and then comes another roar, more vig- 
orous than the first, always inspiring great terror, 
especially during a heavy storm at midnight. 

In January the lion secks his mate, and it is not 
unusual for three or four gallants to offer assidu- 
ous attentions to the same lioness; if they cannot 
by fighting among themselves settle the matter, 
madame, impatient and dfssatisfied, leads them in-| 


to the presence of an old veteran, whose roar she | 


| 


with calm assurance, breaks, the neck of one with | 
his terrible jaws, smashes the leg of the second, | 
and tears out the eyes of the third; these youthful | 
aspirants laid low, the old murderer tosses his 
mane in the air as he roars, and crouches by the 
side of the flirt, who was a cool spectator of the | 
onslaught, and she, as a reward for his courage | 
and success, licks his wounds caressingly. 

The lion is always servant to the lioness. He 
brings her food, watches that she be not disturbed 
while eating, and satisfies his own craving only 
when she has finished her meal. 








has appreciated at a distance, who receives them 


They are pas-| 
sionately devoted to their young, the lioness never 
leaving them for the first three months, and the 
lion absenting himself only when out upon forag- 
ing expeditions. 

At eight years old he reaches maturity, and 
lives usually until thirty or forty. 

Gerard found the lions of Northern Africa but 
too ready to make attack, whether hungry or not. | 
The sight of an enemy rouses his fury at once; no 
Arab thinks of attacking one of them unless sup- 
ported by at least twenty muskets, and the terror 
inspired by the lion during life is equalled only by 
demonstrations of joy over his corpse. They utter 
triumphant yells over their dead foe, call him 
names,—Jew, Christian, Pagan—and offer con- 
temptuous kieks. Fires are lighted in the forest, 
groups of men and women move about amidst the 
tents and trees, presenting by the dancing fire- 
light a strangely wierd look, and singers and play-| 
ers vie with each other in fitting preparation for | 
the coming feast. % 

—- +0 
A DOG MAIL-TRAIN. 

The St. Paul (Minn.) Pioneer publishes the fol- | 
lowing extract of a letter from Pembina, showing | 
how the mail is carried from this point to Crow 
Wing: 

I should have written to you four days ago, but 
the mail had to lie over one trip on account of the 
lameness of one of the carrier dogs. You will 

robably think it strange that the great United 

tates mails should be delayed several days from 
such a cause, but neyertheless it was. The mail 
is carried from here to Crow Wing, a distance of 
three hundred and fifty miles, by dog trains, and 
if one set of dogs get foot-sore when their turn 
comes, the mail has to lie over. To-morrow, they 


| lages built in palm-groves ; and as 


forward. I saw the first dog mail-train leave here | 
on last mail day. It consisted of the middling | 
sized dogs. They had regular harness, very fan- | 
cifully ornamented, and buckskin saddles, gor- | 
zeously worked with beads. The dogs are driven | 
in tandem style. They go from forty to fifty miles | 


of the way. 





VARIETY. 





A SNAKE IN THE GRASS. 
THE HORRORS OF DELIRIUM TREMENS. 


Come, listen awhile to me, my lad, 
Come, listen to me for a spell! 
Let that terrible drum 
For a moment be dumb, 
For your uncle is going to tell 
What befell 
A youth who loved liquor too well. 


A clever young man was he, my lad, 
And with beauty,uncommonly blessed, 
Ere with brandy and wine 
He began to decline, 
And behaved like a person possessed ; 
I protest 
The temperance plan is the best. 


One evening he went to a tavern, my lad, 
He went to a tavern one night, 
And drinking too much 
Rum, brandy, and such, 
The chap got exceedingly “tight ;” 
And was quite 
What your aunt would entitle a “fright.” 


The fellow fell into a snooze, my lad; 
‘Tis a horrible slumber he takes— 
He trembles with fear, 
And acts very queer. 
My eyes! how he shivers and shakes 
When he wakes, 
And raves about horrid great snakes! 


‘Tis a warning to you and to me, my lad; 
A particular caution to all— 
Though no one can see 
The viper but he— 
To hear the poor lunatic bawl, 
**How they crawl! 
All over the floor and the wall!” 


Next morning he took to his bed, my lad. 
Next morning he took to his bed; 
And he never got up, 
To dine or to sup, 
Though properly physicked and bled; 
And I read 
Next day the poor fellow was dead. 


You’ve heard of the snake in the grass, my lad— 
Of the viper concealed in the grass ; 
But now you must know, 
Man’s deadliest foe 
Is a snake of a different class; 
Alas !— 
’Tis the viper that lurks in the glass. 


J. G. Sax. 
——+or—_—___- 


THE DATE. 


There is no fruit that can be eaten so constantly, 
or with so much impunity, as the date. It is like 
bread, and is bread to whole nations of orientals. 
And what a delicious bread, baked by the sun, 
and showered in profusion upon the earth, to be 
gathered and laid up fog the future, either dry in 
huge corbels, or pressed into a conserve, which, 
when cut into slices, looks and eats like plum- 
pudding. We have often been present while this 
dainty was in preparation ; first, with a little brush 
made of fine palm-leaves, the particles of sand are 
whisked away from the fruit, which having then 
been laid open with a sharp flint, the stone is taken 
out, and if large and fine, laid aside for planting ; 
next, the dates are thrown into a clean, strong, 
square vessel like a tub, and, having been closely 
pressed by heavy weights laid upon thick boards 
made to fit, the process is completed. Immense 


a of this conserve are exported from 


igypt and Arabia into all the neighboring coun- 
tries, where it is much prized, especially in the 
harems, where the women and children may al- 
most be said to eat it incessantly. 
No man can starve in a date-country during the 


| three months of the year in which the fruit is eat- 


able, since he has but to throw up a stone into 
the tree to bring down his breakfast or his dinner. 
For this reason chiefly, tents are pitched and vil- 

bens are turned 
into the woods in acorn-time, so children are let 
loose in the palm-woods throughout the whole pe- 


| riod of the date harvest, to collect their own pro- 
, visions, and feed as they list. 


You may often, as 
you journey along, observe troops of the little 
gourmands, who, having eaten to repletion, have 
fallen asleep amid the remains of their meal; 
while the generous tree of whose bounty they 
have partaken waves and rustles over their heads, 


letting down occasionally glints of sunshine, 
which, glancing over their dingy red caps and 


many-colored rags, convert them into a curious 
picture. 
—————_+o+—___—_— 


“FIRE AT THE CRISIS!” 


During one of the battles on the Mississippi, 
between Gen. Grant's forces and Gen. Pillow’s 
rebels, the latter officer called out to a Capt. Dun- 
can, in his usual pompous, solemn manner: 

“Capt. Duncan, fire !—the crisis has come.” 

Duncan, without saying a word, turned to his 
men, who were standing by, their guns already 
shotted and primed, and simply called out, “Fire !” 

The men were slightly surprised at the order, 
there being no particular object within range, 
when an old gray-headed Irish sergeant stepped 
up with, 

‘*Plaze yer honor, what shall we fire at ?” 

‘Fire at the crisis,” said Duncan. ‘Didn't 
you hear the General say it had come ?” 


42 
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A MAMMOTH GRASSHOPPER. 


A Frenchman, while translating an American 
book, came to a sentence which related that a sol- 
dier tied his horse to a locust (tree) standing in 
front of a house. Looking at the dictionary he 
found the word locust to be in French, ‘‘lanter- 








say, the dogs will be right, and the mail will go 


nelle,” meaning “grasshopper.” He therefore 


| a day, the half-breed driver trotting behind most | 





used the word lanternelle in his translation, thus 
conveying the idea to his readers that in this 
country grasshoppers were large enough to admit 
of a horse being fastened to them, and that one 
was at the time conveniently standing by the door. 


- +o 


AN EXPERIMENT. 

When boys engage in experimental philosophy 
such as is described below, they may expect to 
‘‘come to grief.” As an evidence of this, it may 
be mentioned that a short time since a number of 
boys in Williamsburgh, resorting to an old, de- 
serted house, attempted a series of experiments 
as to the tenacity of human life under the process 
of strangulation by hanging. To test the point 
one of the number offered his neck, and was hung 
up by his comrades, with a stout cord. He was 
to let them know, by an agreed upon signal,"when- 
ever he thought the experiment had been carried 
far enough, upon which they were to take him 
down. But the boy, becoming senseless in a few 
seconds, of course forgot to give the signal, and 
was hanged until his black face and starting eye- 
balls frightened his comrades into cutting him 
down; when, finding him almost dead, they set 
up a shriek of dismay which brought some passers- 
by into the building, by whose aid the unfortunate 
boy was restored to consciousness, and taken 
home a sadder and a wiser lad. 





MEMORY ACQUIRED BY PRACTICE. 


The history of the celebrated conjurer, Robert 
Houdin, furnishes a remarkable example of the 
ower of memory acquired by practice. He and 
Bis brother, while yet boys, invented a game which 
they played in this wise: They would pass a show 


window, and glance in it as they passed, without | 4 


stopping, and at the next corner compare notes 
and see who could recollect the greatest number 
of things in the window, including their relative 
positions. Having tested the. accuracy of their 
observations by returning to the window, they 
would go and repeat the experiment elsewhere. 
By this means they acquired incredible powers of 
rapid observation and memory, so that after run- 
ning by a shop window, and glancing as they 
passed, they would enumerate every article dis- 
played in it. 
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TURKISH POLITENESS. 


A few years ago there was a generous Turkish 
ambassador in England. When any lady happened 
to praise one of the handsome shawls that deco- 
rated his person, he immediately presented it to 
her. This led to a very general expression of ad- 
miration for his excellency’s shawls, and in conse- 
quence, to a great diminution of the ambassadori- 
al wardrobe. At last, when his excellency’s stock 
was reduced to the one he wore, upon a lady fond- 
ly expressing her admiration of its beauty, instead 
of his former reply—‘*Madam, it is at your ser- 
vice,” he said, with Turkish composure, but with 
more than Turkish gallantry, ‘‘Madam, I am glad 
you like it ;, I shall wear it for your sake.” 


————_+er—___— 
A SNOW-BIRD. 


A gentleman called out early one morning after 
a severe storm, met no one in the streets but a 
young lad plowing his way through the snow with 
a big basket on his arm. ‘‘Well, my boy, what 
has turned you out so early?” asked the gentle- 
man. 

“O, I'm a snow-bird matty crumbs to break- 
fast a poor family on. Elijah had ravens, but fa- 
ther sends by snow-bird,” said the boy, laughing. 

The little fellow’s name, sure enough, was Snow 
Bird. But can’t we all be snow-birds in this good 
work? I hope there are large flocks of them 
among our little readers. 


+> 
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“A mother’s love! how sweet the name! 
What is a mother’s love ? 

The noblest, purest, tenderest flame 
That kindles from above, 

Within a heart of earthly mould ; 

As much of heaven as heart can hold, 

Nor through eternity grow cold; 
This is a mother’s love!” 


—_——__+9e+ —___- 


A Nev Yorx paper says that a gang of boys, 
some of them not more than eight years old, and 
ranging from that to sixteen, have been infesting 
the north-eastern portion of the city, and commit- 
ting depredations on ash-barrels, door-knobs, ex- 

osed windows, school-houses, uninhabited dwell- 
ing-houses, and whatever, in fact, they could dam- 
age. A party of them was attacked, one evening 
recently, while engaged in their nefarious mischief, 
by a large dog which had been left to guard the 
premises, and several of them were so badly bit- 
ten that there is small chance that they will return 
very soon to their maraudings. 


. A TRAVELLER was lately boasting of the luxury 
of arriving at night, after a hard — journey, to 
partake of the enjoyment of a well-cut ham and 
the left leg of a goose: 

, ‘*Pray, sir, what is the peculiar luxury of a left 

e ?”” 

‘‘Sir, to conceive its luxury, you must find that 
it is the only leg that is left.” 


A GENTLEMAN being asked by his friend what 
it was o'clock, replied, ‘‘Little or nothing.” 

**How so?” asked the inquirer. 

‘‘Why,” said the wit, ‘‘it is not quite one; and 
that which is less than one must be little or noth- 
ing.” 

A SOLDIER in one of the Kentucky camps says 
the motto with them is—‘‘United we sleep; di- 
vided we freeze.” 


‘SAMUEL, can you tell me of what parentage 
was Napoleon the Great ?” 
“Of Cors-J-can!” 


Fatsenoop is often rocked by truth, but she 
soon outgrows her cradle, and discards her nurae. 


PUBLIC BENEFACTRESS. 
MBS. A. ALLEN, 

A LADY OF WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION 
Her preparations for the Hair have not only th 4 
the United States and Canada, but within the past wee’ Sale 
supply the immense demand from foreign countries, apart 
their exclusive sale have been opened in London and Fy sg fy 
Also w Paris, Havana, Vera Cruz and Valparaiso. Pod, 


MBS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD’S HAIR RESTORER 


Is suited to both young and old. It strengthens the Heir, 
vents its falling or turning grey, and imparts to 
glossy appearance. It never fails 


TO RESTORE GREY HAIR 
To its Original Youthful Color, 
THE RESTORER REPRODUCES., 
THE HAIR DRESSING CULTIVATES AND BEAUTIFIEg 
MRS. 8S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD’S HAIR DRESSING, OR ZYLOBALSAMUM, 
is essential to use with the Restorer, but the Hair Dp 


re 
often restores, and never fails to invigorate, Deautity anda 
Posing 


it bean, 


fresh the Hair, rendering it soft, silky and glossy, and ‘dis 
it to remain in any desired position. 

FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN 
whose Hair requires frequent dressing, it has no equal, Nola 
toilet is complete without it. The rich, glossy appearance impan. 
ed is truly wonderful. It cleanses the Hair, removes ali dan 
and imparts to it a most delightful fragrance. It will prevent the 
Hair from falling out, and is the most economical! ang Valuable 
Hair Dressing known. Millfonsof bottles sold every year, 


MBS. 8S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 


HAIR RESTORER 


A 
ZYLOBALSAMU™M. 
Sold by Druggists throughout the World, 
or 1v8 GREENWICH 8T., NEW YORK. 
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FOR COUGHS, COLDS AND CONSUMPTIoy, 


The VEGETABLE PULMONARY BALSAM is the most high. 
ly approved medicine ever discovered. /t has stood the best of aij 
tests, Time, having had an unprecedented sale of nearly 7 

ears. 1tis recommended by our best physicians, oyr most em). 
nent citizens, the Press, the Trade, in tact by all who know i, 
For certiticates, which can be given to almost any extent, se 
wrappers to each bottle. The Proprictors will cheerfully. refung 
the money if not entirely satisfactory. Price 50 cents and $1; the 
large bottle, much the cheapest. Le careful to get the genvin, 
which is prepared only by REED, CUTLER & (0, 

2—6m Wholesale Druggists, Boston, 





256. 256. 256. 256. 256. 
YOU ARE RESPECTFULLY INVITED TO CALL AND 
EXAMINE 


OUR NEW, LARGE AND ELEGANT 
Assortment of Genteel 


BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
WHITMAN & ALLEN, 
256 Washington Street 


256. 256. 256. 256. 256. 
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HALLET, DAVIS & CO., 
° MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND, PARLOR GRAND AND SQUARE 
PIANO FORTSES, 
At their New Warerooms, 
272 WASHINGTON (NEAR BEDFORD) STREET, BOSTOI. 





t@™ We solicit a careful examination of our entirely new seak 
Pianos, with greatly improved action, and Suspension Bridg, 
produeing a volume and quality of tone far superior to our former 
manufacture. Our smaii size 7 oct. Piano is pronounced “th 
neatest and dest Parlor instrument extant ; while our Squan 
Grand has the power of many full Concert Grand Pianos. 
@@” Every instrument warranted for fig years. 
Second-hand instruments taken in exchange, and for sale. 
Illustrated Catalogues of Pianos sent free, by mail, on applic 
tion. 32-ly 





GOULD & LINCOLN, 
59 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 


* 

Publish the following CHOICE BOOKS FOR THE FAM 
either of which will besent by mail, post-paid, on receips of ix 
price. 

LESSONS AT THE CROSS; or, Spiritual Truths Familiar) 
Exhibited in their Relations to Christ. By Samuel Hophia 
16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

An excellent and popular book. 

EVENINGS WITH THE DOCTRINES. By Nehemiah Adam. 
D.D. 12mo, cloth, $1,25. 

RELIGIVUUS PROGRESS ; Discourses on the Development & 
the Christian Character. By Wm. R. Williams, D. D. lm. 
cloth, 85 cents. 

THE BETTER LAND; or, the Believer's Journey and Fatur 
Home. By A. C. Thompson, D. D. 12mo, cloth, 85 cents 

KITTO'S POPULAR CYCLOPEDIA OF BIBLICAL LITERA 
TURE, by John Kitto, D. D. With 500 Lilustrations. 8vo, 812 pp 
Cloth, $3,00. : 

MALCOM'S NEW BIBLE DICTIONARY. By Howard Mi 

com, D. D. lémo, cloth, 60cents. 

MOTHERS OF THE WISE AND GOOD. By Jabez Burn, 
D. 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

MY MOTHER; or, Recollections of Maternal Influence. By! 
New England Clergyman. 12mo, cloth,75 cents. 

THE CHURCH IN EARNEST. By Rev.John A. James, 180 


cloth, 40 cents. , . 
CHRISTIAN PROGRESS. By John A. James, 18mo, cloth,’ 


cents. 

MEMOIR OF GEORGE DANA BOARDMAN, late missionary 
Burmah. With an Introductory Essay, by Wm. k. Williams 
D.D. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. ; 

A WREATH AROUND THE CROSS; or, Scripture Truths I 
lustrated. By Rev. A. Morton Brown, 16mo, cloth, 60 cents. 

A LAMP TO THE PATH; or, the Bible in the Heart, the Homt 
and the Market-place. By W.K. Tweedie, D. D. 16mo, (lo) 


63 cents. P 
SEEv-TIME-AND HARVEST; or, Sow Well and Reap Wel 
A Book for the Young. 16mo, cloth, 63 cents. 

THE GUIDING STAR; or, the Bible God's Message. By Louis 

Payson Hopkins. 16mo, cloth, 50 cents 
PLEASANT PAGES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE; or, Book of Home 

Entertainment and Instruction. By 8. Prout Newcombe. Wi 

numerous Illustrations. 16mo,cloth, 75 cents. 

KIND WORDS FOR CHILDREN, to Guide them to the Pat 
of ‘Peace. By Rev Harvey Newcomp. s6mo. civth. 42 cents 

AGNES HOPETOUN’S SCHOOLS AND HOLIDAYS. By M+ 
Oliphant. 16mo, cloth, 63 cents. 





PARTICULAR NOTICE. 


SABBATH SCHOOLS and Private individuals who contet- 
plate replenishing their libraries are kindly invited to give a 
first call. I keep, in addition to my own issues, the books 0 
the Publishing Societies, as during the past ten years. ® 

The plan I have of lete adopted, of giving adrade discount 
Sabbath Schools, gives universal tavor. Any school sending 5 
thetr ewn Catal é, and indicating the amount they wish te i 
vest, can have the selection made for them with the privilege 
returning any books they choose to reject after an examinat 
This new feathre of trade commends itself to all our bs 
school friends, and I am constantly supplying libraries 00 
principle in all parts of New England. 
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HENRY HOYT, 9 Cornsilt- 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


A FAMILY PAPER; 
DEVOTED TO 


Pi Morality, Broth Love --- No Seetart 
ae emitine No po Tne dec 








PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
OLMSTEAD & CO., BOSTON, MASS., 
No. 22 School Street. 
PRICE, $1.00 A’ YEAR, PAYMENT IN ADVANCE. 
1,25 will i if tis not made 
a  grcastabiy be chasend peymes is mi p-mah 





Bounp Votumzs, Paice $1,25- 
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